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What Can We Expect From The 


New Administration? 


MR. MALONEY: What can we expect from the new Administration? 


MR. KRUEGER: I expect from the new Administration a test of whether 
a party that had a jerry-built program during the campaign can actually put 
a program through and whether the President can actually show the political 
leadership that this election entitles him to exercise. 

MR. HURLEIGH: ‘The Administration will undoubtedly present legisla- 
tion to the Congress which will give evidence of pandering to the various 
forces to which it made promises, but then will come the details and the deals 
and the negotiations which will prove the Administration again has promised 
more than will be delivered. 

MR. YATES: I believe that the next Administration will pass the social 
legislation which it said it was going to pass, legislation which values people 
as human beings, which places them higher than the dollar in our national 
scale of values. 


MR. MALONEY: Krueger, you seem to have your fingers crossed on this 
_ whole democratic program. Would you explain a little further what you are 
_ thinking about? 

MR. KRUEGER: I do have my fingers crossed, Maloney. I think Yates 
is right, and I hope Hurleigh is wrong in the predictions that they have just 
made. But I would like to remind them both that the President of the United 
States has a very limited amount of political capital to spend in getting any 
kind of a program that he wants through Congress, and if he spends it in 
trying to get one of these issues through he has just that much less on the 
other issues. I would like to remind you also that while everybody thinks the 
President’s victory was spectacular because he wasn’t expected to win, it was 
a very close contest, and now he goes back into the White House without 
much political capital to spend in getting any kind of a program through 
Congress. 

Will the South Block President Truman? 

MR. MALONEY: Do you agree with that, Hurleigh? 

MR. HURLEIGH: I find myself in agreement with Mr. Krueger on sev- 
eral of the things he just mentioned. 

MR. KRUEGER: We will remedy that later. 

MR. HURLEIGH: We probably will. 

For instance, the President has promised labor the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law. He also has promised his civil rights program, and therein the 
South will raise merry-Ned. There have to be negotiations and deals that will 
please both the South and labor. How in the world can he please both? 

MR. YATES: The campaign was directed to the people upon specific 
issues, and I believe that the next Administration will be empowered to meet 
the challenge. The next Administration will recognize that the powers of 
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| 
government should be directed to protect all the people in their daily effor 
to live in dignity. I think it will do just that. | 


MR. HURLEIGH: Mr. Yates, who are the people? I 
MR. YATES: The people are the people of this great country. 


MR. HURLEIGH: That’s right. I think it includes the professional peopitii 
as well as the laboring class or any particular people. When we speak of thy 


people, I think we should include everyone. Wh 
MR. YATES: I agree with that. ' HH 


MR. HURLEIGH: And do you maintain that all of the legislation thi}! 
Mr. Truman proposes to enact through his campaign promises is direct¢ 
for all of the people? Wt 


i) 
MR. YATES: I believe it is. I think the good of the majority is the goc {| 
of all the people. ie 
MR. KRUEGER: Yates, tell me, are you operating on the assum pti} 
that this election was a great liberal victory and a great defeat for the conse | 
vatives in the country? I would hope there is something to that, but | 
would like to hear a case stated for it. 


MR. YATES: I think. that this election certainly proves that to be trug 
For instance, in the new House of Representatives we have 263 Democraty 1 
171 Republicans and 1 American-Laborite, which is the largest Democrat@ 
majority since 1938. The Senate will have 54 Democrats and 42 Republicani}} 
about the same condition as it had after the 1942 election. I believe that | 
is a return to the social thinking of the time before the conservative advancdf} 
which took place in 1938. After ten years of conservative inroads I think thf 
conservatives faced the greatest defeat in their thinking. Progressive libera | 
I think—even in the South where we had Senator Hill and Senator Sparkmaff 
of Alabama joining with other forces—will do a lot to help along the liber: 
movement in this country at the present time. I think the election was 
defeat for the extreme right in our party, and a defeat for the extreme le} 
as exemplified by the Wallace contingent. 


‘Government Will Move in Liberal Direction’ 

MR. HURLEIGH: Yates, that division of power in the Congress woull| 
indicate that Mr. Truman should have every advantage in getting throug 

this social legislation that he proposes. Do you think he will? i) 

MR. YATES: I think that he will start out in that direction. I think, 4) 

Krueger emphasized in his opening statement, that we may anticipate so | 

necessity in the future for making concessions as we move along. I thinll) 


by and large, we are going to move in the direction of a liberal philosop 
in our next government. 


: 
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MR. HURLEIGH: Yates, in answering Krueger a moment ago you sug 
gested that this division tended to prove that the people had given Mr. Tru 
man a complete mandate, so to speak. Now in giving me that division “| 
Congress do you assume that he can put through all of his social legislatio i 
You say you agree with what Mr. Krueger-said in his opening remarks. Yo 
also agree with me because I say he will present bills of this sort, legislatio | 
to the Congress. But now what will happen? | 


MR. KRUEGER: Hurleigh, may I intervene? I don’t think you shou 
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j¢ too hard on a brand new young Congressman who hasn’t even gone to 
|Vashington yet! My impression is that people—that includes the newspaper 
dlumnists and the radio commentators—when they set about trying to 
|xplain what happened in this election are not really trying to give a scien- 
}fic explanation. They are trying to make a statement that will influence the 
ourse of future events. Yates wants the Administration to go down the line 
|n the things that Truman said would be done in the course of the campaign, 
jnd so he now says that those things will be done. I think that is simply 

‘nother way of saying that he wants those things to be done. 

' MR. HURLEIGH: But he is crossing his fingers even as you did. I am 
practical. What can we expect? Now, we have all watched Congress work. 
We know what campaign promises are. We know what to expect from Con- 
ress. We know Congress is going to try to give evidence of wanting this 
legislation to go through. I recognize that. Certainly the President is going 
o draw up a bill to repeal the Taft-Hartley law. But then what will happen? 
| MR. YATES: I think the Taft-Hartley law will be repealed. 

MR. HURLEIGH: Then what will we have? 


MR. YATES: I think we will have a return to the Wagner Labor Relations 
ct that was in effect before the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. 

' MR. HURLEIGH: And no amendments? In other words, are you saying 
‘hat you don’t think the Taft-Hartley law is any good at all? 

MR. YATES: I am saying to you that the Taft-Hartley Act was an act 
which was dedicated to the punishment of labor. I am saying that the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, under which labor received its first basis of equality 
in its bargaining with employers with regard to wages and hours and other 
working conditions, should be placed in effect upon the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. And at that time we should have a commission appointed to 
see just what changes, if any, should be made in the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. 


What Replacement for Taft-Hartley Act? 


MR. HURLEIGH: Then you are saying to me, Yates, that the Taft-Hartley 
law was not a good law, that perhaps it was a slave labor law, perhaps it pun- 
ished labor. But now when we get it repealed, we will have a commission 
and we will try to find if we should write new labor legislation which will 
end to be in effect the same as the Taft-Hartley law. 

MR. KRUEGER: There is certainly no doubt, Hurleigh, that when the 
Labor Relations Act of 1947 is replaced with a labor relations act of 1949, 
he 1949 act will not be the old Wagner Act of the early New Deal period. 
it will be a different one, and I would be surprised if in any law there aren’t 
some parts of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

MR. HURLEIGH: That’s right. 

MR. KRUEGER: The important question there, I should think, is how 
lose will the new Congress come under the stimulation of the President, 
upposing he exercises his stimulation in passing the kind of an act that labor 
vants. To what extent will the new Congress—considering that a majority 
yf them voted for the Taft-Hartley law in the 80th Congress—retain the pro- 
risions of the Taft-Hartley Act to which labor objected ? 


} 
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MR. HURLEIGH: Will the Congress, this particular Congress that has a 
a Democratic majority, Yates, remember that it must serve all of the people |} 
in writing a new labor law? i 


MR. YATES: What do you mean by all the people, Mr. Hurleigh? | 
MR. HURLEIGH: We can’t possibly consider only organized labor. And | 
I assume that it was primarily organized: labor that was opposed to the Taft- J 
Hartley law. Now, will we remember the strikes of the past years? Will J 
we remember the strikes that crippled public services? Will we try to do ff 
something in a new law that will give protection to the people and not just | 
to organized labor, which, as I understand it, doesn’t want any sort of a law J 
to amend the Wagner Act? 
MR. KRUEGER: If this new Congress and the Administration goes 
straight down the line on the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and the restora- | 
tion of the Wagner Act, and if they really go to work on the monopoly | 
question and restore at least stand-by price controls and adopt a real anti- |) 
inflationary credit policy, and go in and do a job of building in the housing 
field, and put the Fair Employment Practices Act on the books, and all those | 
things, I would be prepared to say that this Democratic Party is beginning to | 
act as if it were a new party, not the way it 4as been acting. Now is this really 
a new party that has won the election or is it the same old Democratic Party? _ 


MR. YATES: I am inclined to believe that it is a new party. You see so 
many new faces coming into the horizon. I think we may very well see a 
coalition in thinking of people who nominally are Republicans, such as | 
Senator Morris and Senator Aiken of Vermont. They may undertake the | 
same progressive legislation that the new Democratic Party is espousing. I | 
think that the Republican legislators who were aligned to the Old Guard 
methods of conducting their government will find themselves in the minority |] 
_ and may very well come to be known as a conservative party. 4H 


Conservative and Liberal 

MR. HURLEIGH: The Democratic Party would be known as the conser- | 
vative party? 

MR. YATES: No, no, I didn’t say that at all. I said there were many in | 
the Republican Party who, if they insist on adhering to their philosophy of | 
government, may very well in the future take upon themselves the name of a_ ff 
conservative party and find themselves aligning with conservative elements |ff 
that still exist in the Democratic Party. 

MR. HURLEIGH: I think that would be splendid. 

MR. KRUEGER: You are expecting a struggle for the conservative con- 
trol of the Republican Party between people like Morris and Senator Tobey 
and Senator Aiken on the one hand, and maybe Saltonstall and a few others, 
a struggle between them as more or less liberal Republicans and the Old 
Guard Republicans ? 

MR. YATES: That is correct. 


MR. KRUEGER: If there is that kind of a struggle in the Republican 
Party, it is not going to be unrelated to a similar struggle in the Democratic 
Party. And, if you want the Republican Party to become the conservative 
party, it would seem to me one of the best things the Administration could do 
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to speed that process would be to make the repudiation of the Dixiecrats 
permanent and clear, and do so now. That would be the greatest contribution 
this Administration could make to a political realignment in this country. 
Will the Administration take the lead now in breaking up the Solid South, 
in making that break-up permanent? 

MR. HURLEIGH: That is a very good point, Krueger. And I agree with 
you because I see no particular reason to discuss what will happen to the 
Republican Party, because it is the minority party, it is the President’s loyal 
opposition. And you may find Mr. Morris and a few others would go along 
with Democratic legislation, but at the same time you will find other groups 
within your own Democratic Party which will go along with the opposition. 
It seems to me that since the Democratic Party is carrying the ball now, and 
since the President has exactly what he is asking for—a Congress of his own 
party—ic will enable him to go through with a reorganization of his own 
party to get this so-called liberal legislation that I believe is pandering legis- 
lation. What do you think will happen to the Southern Democrats ? 


Southern Democrats May Co-operate 


MR. YATES: I am of the opinion that the Southern Democrats will realize 
just what happened in the election of President Truman. I think that they 
will be willing to go along with him in his efforts to give the country the 
progressive legislation which he seeks to pass. I know that President Truman 
did campaign upon an almost straight New Deal platform and the vote that 
brought him back into his office certainly gives the President justification 
in seeking to have those measures passed. I think that the Southern Demo- 
crats were crushed, really crushed by the election. 

MR. KRUEGER: Yates, I think it is interesting that, within two weeks 
after an election in which the campaigning was done by Presidential candi- 
dates going up and down the country saying what ought to be done, any 
national radio program should consider it worthwhile to conduct a discus- 
sion of what to expect from the new Administration. The normal assumption 
in a country in which political parties had programs and presented those pro- 
grams during the election would be the one that you make, that is, that the 
winning party would go ahead and put those programs through. Yet, now 
after the election we ask what will the victorious party do? It is an indica- 
tion that there is a considerable gap between what candidates say during a 
period of a campaign and what the Administration actually does when it is 
In power. es 

Let me give you a question arising out of that. Truman criticized monop- 
olies during the campaign and he said that if the opposition won big business 
would take over the country. Now, the opposition didn’t win, but Truman 
is returned with a Democratic House and a Democratic Senate. What do 
you expect the new Administration to do about the monopoly problems in 
the United States or about the big business problem? 

MR. HURLEIGH: Pardon me just a moment. One thought only, Krueger, 
and then we can get on to what we expect the Administration to do with 
monopoly. But you did present a very pertinent point in suggesting that 
sometimes campaign promises or campaign oratory isn’t the same after the 
election. I was listening the other night to a program in which Mr. Hubert 
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Humphrey, the Senator-elect from Minnesota who defeated Senator Ball, 
was asked how he felt toward the Southern Democrats. He was willing to 
welcome them as his colleagues with open arms, and he said that we must get 
along with our Southern Democrats. And Mr. Humphrey is the very same 
gentleman I saw stand up in the convention of the Democratic Party of 
Philadelphia and drive through that resolution which forced the Southern 
Democrats out of Convention Hall and sent them back home to originate 
the States Rights Party. Isn’t it worth considering that perhaps he is now 
going to deal with them? 

MR. MALONEY: Isn’t it true that in this country our parties most of the 
time have not been separated on the basis of ideology, that we don’t have a 
liberal party as opposed to a conservative party as a general rule? Do you 
think it is going to happen now? 


Will Three Parties Emerge? 


MR. KRUEGER: I don’t think it is going to happen now. At least I have 
my fingers crossed. There is nothing I would like better than to see the Solid 
South broken up and see one party emerge as a conservative and the other 
emerge as a sort of middle-of-the-road party, with, I would add, a third one 
that would take a more radical position on these questions. But I don’t 
believe it is going to happen out of this election. 

I think on this monopoly question which I raised that the issue was em- 
phasized for campaign purposes and that there is no very serious intention 
in the Democratic Party of tackling the monopoly question. I am so pessi- 
muistic I would like to hear some encouraging words from Yates about what 
the new Administration is going to do on the monopoly question. 


MR. YATES: I think the new Administration will attempt to curb monop- 
olies to the extent that it can. I think the Justice Department should have its 
appropriations increased. I think the Anti-Trust Division of the Justice De- 
partment should be made a force to investigate and curb monopolistic ten- 
dencies in big business. 

We were told when price controls were removed that after a brief period 
of time prices would level off. That didn’t happen. We have the example 
last year of big steel announcing an increase in its prices at a time when it 
continued the inflationary spiral upward and at a time when its profits were 
among the highest that it has ever had. At the same time, even though there 
were no price controls we had a so-called gray market in steel. There wasn’t 
sufficient steel to go around. I think that there should be an investigation 
made and an attempt to foster legislation that will terminate the economy of 
scarcity that we find in this country at the present time. 

MR. HURLEIGH: Yates, I can’t allow anyone to just say that the infla- 
tionary spiral is caused by any one group in business increasing Prices. I 
think that we are caught in something to which I don’t know the answer. 
I know that wages are the highest they have ever been in our country. So 
when you say profits are the highest they have ever been, it seems to me we 
have to realize that there is a combined problem of wages and prices. ; 


MR. KRUEGER: The main significance of that statement, Hurleigh, is 
one that I am afraid you might not like. Let me try it out on you. You are 
not going to solve the inflationary problem simply by assessing blame and 
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putting the imaginary blame on this or that group in the economy. You are 
going to be able to solve the inflation and the depression problem—and you 
are going to have to solve them together—only by a kind of over-all co- 
ordination or planning in the economy. But I don’t believe we are going to 
get this out of the new Administration because the new Administration has 
too many people in it like you. 


MR. HURLEIGH: Like me! 


What Is Cause of Present Inflation? 


MR. KRUEGER: That is, the new Administration, the Democratic major- 
ity in the House and the Senate, has a lot of people who give the kind of an 
explanation that you are giving. That will not yield any planning or any 
co-ordination of the economy. . 

MR. HURLEIGH: I will return to the thought that there are those in the 
Administration like me in just a moment. But first let me get back to the 
original thought, and I think you misunderstood me, because I said that Yates, 
in pointing his finger at big business increasing prices, wasn’t doing justice 
to the country and to the people, because we must at the same time realize 
that wages are high. So you see I was attempting to come to that co-ordina- | 
tion that you are speaking of. 

You see, I believe that in this government of ours there must be a brake, 
and the conservatives will be the brake. If it is the Republican Party, fine! 
There must be a brake at all times. There must be a group of people in this 
country who tell the truth! There must be a reward for energy. There must 
be a reward for thrift. And we can’t pander to indolence. 

MR. KRUEGER: But telling the truth is not exactly what the opposition 
party has been noted for! 

MR. HURLEIGH: Do you think the Democratic Party has? You said it 
yourself this morning in talking about the campaign promises! 

MR. KRUEGER: That’s right. I think you are right on that. 

MR. HURLEIGH: I would say this time that Mr. Dewey, because he said 
so little, told the most truth. 

MR. YATES: I don’t think that is true. 

MR. HURLEIGH: Why not? 

MR. YATES: I think that is the biggest reason for Dewey's defeat. 

MR. HURLEIGH: I am not talking about the reasons for Dewey’s defeat. 
I agree with you that the reason Dewey was defeated was that he didn’t face 
issues. But don’t tell me that more promises were made by the Republican 
candidate than were made by your own party’s candidate. You yourself this 
morning said that you don’t think that everything will go through just as 
planned! 

MR. YATES: The history of legislation in this country is that things don’t 
go through just as planned. We have a program upon which we campaign. 
We propose to try to carry out that program as directly as we possibly can. 

MR. HURLEIGH: Very few times during this campaign did I hear one 
Democratic candidate, particularly from an industrial area, say that he, when 
he got in office and helped to repeal the Taft-Hartley law, would begin to 
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write legislation which would be for al] the people, not necessarily for labor 
alone. 


MR. KRUEGER: Yates, you say we propose to do this or that. I have a 
little trouble with the antecedent of the pronoun we there. If you refer to 
the entire Democratic Party I have my fingers crossed, because a lot of your 
brethren in the Democratic Party don’t believe in that kind of a program. 
I would like to see a bunch of younger Congressmen like you get yourselves 
organized within the Democratic Party as a group of people who are going 
to see to it that the program is put through. I think you will have some dis- 
couraging experiences, but I think the attempt is one of the main hopes for 
progress. 

MR. YATES: We propose to do just what you want us to do, Krueger. 
I know that there are a number of younger Congressmen who are coming 
up from all sections of the country. We are going to try to put this program 
through. We may expect some cynicism. We may expect some opposition. 

MR. HURLEIGH: Yates, there is no particular cynicism on the part of the 
conservative group. I for one am not a cynic about these things except that 
I am a cynic of politics. I know that the men campaigning for office, those 
who profess to be liberal—and may I remind you that it is much more diffi- 
cult to be popular and a conservative than it is to be popular and a liberal. 
Many times I am unpopular because of conservative thoughts. All I am doing 
is trying to suggest to the people of the United States that we conservatives 
must be a brake. And all we are preaching is reward for thrift and reward 
for working. 

The Democratic Party had only one thought and that was to make the 
mass of the voters vote for them. 

MR. KRUEGER: That didn’t distinguish the Democrats from the Repub- 
licans. 

MR. HURLEIGH: Indeed it did not. As I said, it is more difficult to be 
popular and a Republican than it is to be popular and a Democrat. 

MR. YATES: That is true today but it wasn’t true two years ago and it 
wasn't true in the last few years. 
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Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 259: Sept., ’48. 
“Parties and Politics: 1948.” 


_ Thorough discussion of political aims and organization of American poli- 
tical parties. 


Nation. 167:535-37, Nov. 13, 48. “Mr. Truman on His Own.” FREDA 
KIRCHWEY. 


Conjectures as to what Mr. Truman’s domestic and foreign policies will 
have to be if he expects to stay in command. 


Nation. 167:542-43, Nov. 13, ’48. “Reaction Still Threatens.” 


Conservatives in the Democratic Party who will fall heir to certain Con- 
gressional committee chairmanships and conservatives in the President’s pres- 
ent Cabinet threaten the liberal principles of the Democratic Party platform. 


Newsweek. Nov. 8, 48. ‘Election Edition.” 
Election returns and what the Democratic victory probably means. 


Newsweek. 32:18, 21-24, Nov. 8, 48. ‘Washington Trends; the Republic, 
for Once Without the Shouting.” 

What the new Democratic Administration will probably do. Election 
eve notes. 


Newsweek. 32:20, Nov. 15, 48. ‘Washington Trends.” 

What we may expect from the 81st congress with regard to labor legisla- 
tion, farm price supports, rationing, taxation, conservation, and foreign 
policy. 

Newsweek. 32:30, Nov. 15, '48. “Truman and Congress.” ERNEST K. 
LINDLEY. 


Political composition of the 81st congress and the support it is expected 
to give to Mr. Truman in carrying out the Democratic Party promises. 


Time, 52:25+, Nov. 15, ’48. “The Administration.” 
The chances for translating the Democratic platform into legiskative meas- 
ures. 


U.S. News & World Report. 25:11-12, Nov. 12, ’48. ‘Return to a New Deal 
Policy: Expected Upturn of Spending.” 

More business taxes, controls, public works will be proposed. Approval 
is likely for housing, education aids, higher minimum wage, defense spending. 
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U.S. News & World Report. 25:22-23, Nov. 12, '48. “The Truman Platform 
in Mr. Truman’s Own Words.” | 
What’s ahead if Mr. Truman is able to keep his promises. 


Vital Speeches. 14:636-40, Ag. 1, ’48. “Democratic Platform; Adopted at 
Philadelphia, July 14.” | 
Text of party platform. 


Have You Read These 


Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts? 


Volumes I to X of The Reviewing Stand 
List of discussions available on request. 


Volume XI of THE REVIEWING STAND— 
1, What Do Our Teen-Agers 10. How Can You Help Your Child 


Think of America’s Future? in School This Year ? 
2. The Democratic Party and the 11. What Are We Doing About 
1948 Election. Inter-American Trade? 
3. The Progressive Party and the 12. How Do We Stand on Housing? 
1948 Election. 13. Should We Have Federal Aid for 
4. Balancing Your Emotional Education ? 
Budget. 14. The Berlin Crisis. 
5. The Supreme Court Decision on 15. How Important Is the Electoral 
Religious Education. College? 
6. Let’s Look at Business. 16. The United Nations and the 
7. Three Years After the War: Cold War. 
How Do We Stand Now? 17. Do You Feel Your Age? 
8. What Can Adults Learn? 18. What's Happening in Southern 
9. Let’s Look at Labor. Europe? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois. 
CL] I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 
[] I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
LC I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at ten cents each.) 
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